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ABSTRACT 

Discussed are family and child characteristics 
related to mild adjustment problems following separation and divorce* 
Data were obtained in a longitudinal study of 120 families with 
children 6 through 12 years of age* While children in the sample were 
not very disturbed, data indicate that the "well-being" of children 
and mothers was better after the .first post-separation year* Analysis 
of mother-child interaction corroborated the finding of improvement 
after the passage of a year. Children with problems at Year 1 tended 
to have problems at Year 2. At Year 1, mothers with healthier scores 
on the Positive Affect and Health measures rated their children as 
being more psychologically adjusted than did mothers with less 
healthy scores* Data from mothers, children, and teacher agreed that 
mothers who still had problems in Year 2 had children who were 
similarly affected* Mothers who were more satisfied with their work 
reported more positive adjustment than did less satisfied mothers, 
and mothers in higher level jobs had children with fewer physical 
health symptoms. Interparent conflict affected children negatively 
when the divorce had not been heard in court by the time of the 
second year assessment. Children* s age and gender were found to be 
related to the types of relationships children had with their 
mothers, suggesting that children's age and gender may draw out 
different interactions with their mothers and that these interactions 
may differentially affect adjustment directly. (RH) 
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Tablo 1 

Change in Adjustment frorj Year 1 to Year 2 
Significant Improvement Trend Ko Difference 

Child 
Self- 
report Well-being Health 

Kot.'ier- 

roport Psychological Health 
adjustment 

Mother 
Self- 
report Negative affect W«U-beinp 
Health 

A trend toward improvement was also found on their sslf-reoorted health stoti-s. a 
measure derived from the physical symptoms reported on Gurin's Synrctcm Checklist.' 
Mothers reported a significant improvement in their children's "osycholosicai 
adjitstnar-t, ' an aggregate of their ratings on Achenbach's Child EehaviorVnecklist 
(Achenoacn, 197C; Achenbach S Edelbrock, 1978), across the subscales - which, in wr 
sample, were very highly intercorrelated. Mothers, in contrast to their children, 
however, reported no difference in their children's health on a Questionnaire which 
tapped che frequency of a number of common childhood disorders on the Somatic 
subneale ::core for the Child Behavior Checklist. Finally, mothers, when descr-ibin* 
their o\rs. adjustment, reported significantly more "positive affect," a. reve^^-coded 
aggregate of the four negative subscales from the Profile of Meed States (FOiiS) 
(HcNaxr, Lorr, S Droppelnan, 1971) and better health, on a questionnaire s-War to 
that completed for their children and on Gurin's Symptom Checklist, at Year 2 than at 
lear 1, iheir well-being," an aggregate of self-esteem (Kosenberg, 1965). the POMS 
vigor-activity subscalo, and a global rating of life satisfaction from the*Gi=rin, did 
not show »i 3 nificant change across tine. Thus, in what the participants told us about 
their ovn and their children's adjustment, things were generally bettor after a year 
had passed. ' J 

Another source of information confirms these self-report data, and strengthens 
our contention that much change occurs even in the very first post-separation year. A 
cu^sampic of 02 mother-child dyads was videotaped during a half-hour play sors-ion: 49 
o£ these pairs returned for the Year 2 videotape session. Videotapes were coded usmip 
taa Fespo.^3-Clacs Matrix (Mash, Terdai, & Anderson, 1973); every 15 seconds, one 
coder records the mother's moot recent behavior and how the child responded, 'and 
another coder records the child's most recent behavior and how the mother res;;onded. 
Most category n-mos arc self-explanatory, but one may not be — the category of 
interaction was used when a dyad member played with the other, with or without 
talking. If talking occurred, the content was neutral and non-directive. In other 
analyses, this ■ interaction" category has been found to be the rccst consistently 
related to good quality of relationship and better adjustment. 

Significant changes were indeed found between Year 1 and Year 2 videotapes, 
but it was not clear, just by looking at this finding, whether change was due to 
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with their mothers' commands. The mothers 11 Lt GSS ' and/or were core cenolian 
■interaction attempts thar. they had ffiw?'^ rcs P™sive to these 
and the children's accounts Jd f ron our ™ n£ E^' i(l ?0eES the S 0 < 
smoothly after the passage of J year? observa «ons, that thirds ucre going more 

problem 2 CVfeo fi^^&TS' 1 ' **? J * U *« - did 
problems at Year 2. Correlations beSen scores nl * 

the two assessments are presented in Table 2 ?1? G 7 arious ^firegate measures at 
the .001 level. It * bla 2 - *U correlations were significant ar 



v „ - Table 2 

Yea, 1 - v ear 2 Correlations of Child and Mother Measures 



Child 
Self-report 
Well being .573*** 
Health 

Mother-report 
Health ' #360 ^ 

Psychological 

adjustment .830*** 

Mother 
Self-report 

Positive affect .378*** 
Well-being Isw** 
Healt h n 65o*** 



and tMSA^S^^X^^ ™<* s in this symposium is »,hat are the <Wi 
background of thes G e1a\-o £^.££5 Sfff 91 diso ^«" IS*.*"* 
rwjly and dyadic variables are rS5S to SSRJw! 01 ? «mt "what 

separation and divorce?" The st-ictiS-dSiSnri p V ? d ^ st,nent following parental 
hose in which a single score ctscribls S e tS^r" 1 P redict <^ - that i C 
Demg coded, 30 I can only describe thin a- SlS t onal y 08 a - are just row 
o«r 120 families by the i^t^^^^tS^Z , We are nblc to characterize 
functions of families (the »ro vision of £215?** What v;e think are ^ Primary 
regularity, material resources ZT a LtZ nui *turance, companionship, " y 

of several family-systems/ c^iS v^SL'suc^^^ their iRclus *°» <* any 

boundary issues, triadic tension, conflict Iff ? s u e **«itive subsystem role J 
successful in coding those t^l^^^tS^^ !? thin?C V;G ha ™ *™ 
interviews, but analysis of their vaHdity and tL> f ^ lnd p ividus3 -ly-obtained 
tias not been completed. ^ticy and their meaning for children's adjustment 
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„i -i i ' A ' h0 r» dat ?. that arQ OTOilobls now involve the mothers and fathers the 
Sl£f;-n i ^ ^/^M <iUeSti °[! W ° GS S ed ia whether children's adjustment in this ueriod 
llftlt i n <?' tl i° Xr mol:hGrs - Undines are reported in Table 3, for both Year 1 
and Year 2. Mothers' assessments of their children are clearly related to tSoS own 
self-ratings; one interpretation is that the two are, indeed, linked, though the 
causal direction, if any, is not at all clear. It could bo that we are see ?„* only an 
artifact of mothers* global assessments of her and everyone around her! It ?s 
interesting, in this light, to note that, at least by Year 2, the children Wn self- 
reports and those of their teachers (from Achcnbach's Teacher form) also ind'tcate that 
upset mothers have upset children. At Year I, then, mothers with hoaltiiiS ^coros on 
the Positive Affect and Health measures rated their children as beins mort 

S-^Si 1 ^^" 3 ^' % Year 2 ' eVGr ? 0ne ~ the ™ thers themselves! the 

r ~ hi a SrS aS E° Cd GVen rnore stron 8 :i y that " he * e the mothers were 
?»^L- 8 ^ i0 ? f 5 S ° Were their child ^- We value this perspective of the 

ST^rE?!^ S f r ° n f y 33 ? ,ey provide a Source of information that is outside 
che family but that is based on a long-standing familiarity with the children. 

Table 3 

Correlations between Mothers' and Children's Adjus truant 



Child Adjustment 

Self-rated 

Well-being 

Health 
Mother-rated 

Ileal th 

Psychological 
adjustment 
Teacher-rated 
Internalising 
Externalising 



Self-rated 
Well-being 
Health 

Mother-rated 
Health 

Psychological 
adjustment 
Teacher-rated 
Internalising 
Externalising 
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Year 1 




Self-rated Mother 


Adjustment 


Positive 


Well- 


Affect 


Being 


Health 


.05 


.03 


.09 


-.02 


.01 


-.01 


.12 


.11. 


.13 


,2G** 


.04 


.25** 


-.03 


.13 


-.13 


-.10 


.05 


-.22 




Year 2 




.01 


.15 






.13 


.21* 


.24* 


.26* 




.04 


.09 


.25* 


-.25* 


-.34** 


-.22 


-.13 


-.22 


-.31* 
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Two other questions that ore gerraane to the issue of family predictors of 
children's otross have been addressed by two groups of students working in our 
project : Varcnbauia, Prans, i-ialley, and On/oil (1985) examined the role of our 
mothers ' work situations — • tliat is, the amount of time they snent at v;ork, the level 
of their jobs, and their work satisfaction — on their own and" their children's 
adjustment, At both assessments, neither the level of mothers' jobs nor the emount of 
time they spent there bore c significant relationship to their ova adjustment but 
their satisfaction and attitudes towards their jobs did, especially at Year 1 — as 
expected, mothers who were more satisfied with their work reported more positive 
adjustment. One might guess that positive work experiences for mothers adght Tead, 
indirectly, to better adjustment for the children. VJhile at Year 1 no such 
relationship was found, at Year 2. a consistent and significant, though relatively low 
level, correlation was found between children's health — reported by mothers or the 
children themselves — and mothers' work. That is, mothers in higher level jobs, who 
spent more time at work, and enjoyed it more- had children with fewer physical health 
symptoms . 

The second question, examined by Bursik and Bareataum (1935), concerned the 
degree of inter parent acrimony following the separation and its effect on children's 
adjustment. Acrimony was measured hero in various ways, including mothers' and 
children s reports, and by the number of legal motions filed, including custody, 
visitation, support, restraining, or vacating motions. Perhaps the most interesting 
finding is that when there was evidence tliat the parents had continuing conflict and 
that they had not been able to resolve the separation — that is, that by our second 
year s assessment the divorce had not been heard in court — this interparcnt conflict 
affected children negatively. In the families where the divorce had been heard in 
court, on the other hand, no significant relationships were found between level of 
conflict and children's adjustment. 

These, then, are several family characteristics tliat wo find to be correlated 
with children's adjustment even in this non-referred sample — mothers' own 
adjustment, mothers' employment status and satisfaction, and interparcnt acrimony. 
Examining the child characteristics that are related to adjustment poses an 
interesting problem of deciding which are predictor and which ore outcome variables, 
since we have no pre~scparation data. Is self-esteem at Year 1, for example, 
legitimately to be considered a predictor of behavior problems at either year? Ue 
think not, and instead have focused on several demographic characteristics, 
specifically age and gender, and would like to present data on ho.* the course of the 
first post-separation year differs for different age-gender groups of children. 

Three-way analyses of variance involving age (6-8 vs. 9-12 year olds), p.ender, 
and length of separation (whore the children wore split at the median length of "time 
since the father loft the hone) were performed on the various child adjustment 
measures described earlier for Year 1, Results are summarized in Table 4. 
Significant main effects for length of separation for mother-rate 1 physical health and 
child-rate-i well-being and a trend toward one for teacher's total Achenbach rating 
reiterated the Year i-Yoar 2 differences reported earlier — improvement was found 
over ti:r:o. The only significant main effect for gender was in mocher-rated health 
whsre girls were rated as less healthy. Teachers tended to see boys as having more 
problems. T\-o interactions involving length of separation and age wore found, one for 
the rcothor-rcted psychological adjustment variable, which was modified by the' third 
factor, ger-der, and a trend toward one for the teacher Achenbach 
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Table 4 

Results from Age X Gender >: Length o:C Separation Analyses 



> 



Significant Main Effects 



Length of Separation 
Health (mother) 
Well-being (child) 
(Behavior (teacher)) 



Gender 
Health (mother) 
(Behavior (teacher)) 



Significant Interactions 



Length of Separation X Age 
(Behavior (teacher)) 



Length of Separation X Age X Gender 
Psychological Adjustment (mother) 



rating. In both cases, the younger children, especially the boys» separated a Sorter 
tiina were seen as having more problems. This finding suggested to us that we examine 
our play interactions with this length of separation variable in mind, to see if age 
or gender seemed to related to maternal relationships. 

Findings were very consistent in demonstrating that the involvement and 
positiveness of mother-youngor-child dyads was higher at the end than the beginning of 
the year and that the reverse was true for mother-older-child dyads, especially ti\ose 
involving older boys. The significant age X length-of-separation interactions are 
depicted in Figure 1. In particular , when their parents had been separated a longer 
time.* the older children were significantly less interactive and the younger children 
more interactive than when the separation had more recently occurred. Corollary 
information is found in the "honresponsiveness" category of play — older children in 
the longer-separation group wore significantly more nonresponsive than the other three 
groups. Older children, especially boys, were significantly less positive in response 
to their mothers' interactions than the other groups. And recently-separated mothers 
of the younger children were less positive than the other groups in response to their 
children's interactions. It was the younger children iu the recently-separated group 
who were particularly noncompliant with their mothers' commands. The final figure 
reiterates this theme — the mothers of these older children \*ere al.3o less 
interactive at the end than the beginning of the year, while mothers of younger 
children appeared to be more so. The theme is that the younger children had less 
positive or engaged relationships with their mothers immediately following the 
separation but that their relationships generally seemed to improve by the second half 
of the year. Conversely, older children, especially the boys, had more synchronous 
and positive interactions with their mothers at the beginning than at the end of the 
year* Remember that those are cross-sectional data, though, and generalisations about 
true change with time are spoculatory. Data extending these trends into the second 
year of the post-separation period have not yet been analyzed but will provide an 
interesting, longer look at the course of adjustment. The characteristics of aja and 
gender, then, clearly are related' to the types of relationships thcf:e children have 
with their mothers. 

Rather than, or at 3.oast in addition to, these variables being purely 
individual-level ones, they should bo conaidored as contributory to far.iily or dyadic 
relationships which in turn could be expected to influence adjustment The focus in 
the divorce literature has generally been on how age or gender per se directly affect 
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children's adjustment — older ciiildroa, tor e::anple, are thought to bo rdrfc tt! •«<■.., 
higher-lovel cognitive strategies for understanding thc^r l-cnts' ro at VorchS ^ L< 
thoy probably „ f different copin 3 or defensive styles to fcl vith the W ' 
Similarly children' h gender may directly color their experience o: a divorce boys' 
JX-Jf 1 ? na2dS f ° r "S 11 * ° r Lhoir vulnerability may be quite dlffiSfStb 

« , COnC f l u ?f cec for , dc£ll i«8 "ith the experience. In addition to fee direct 
effects, though, it seems that children's age end gender rcay draw out di^Wit 
interactions with their others and that these interactions may d5??crential?? affect 
c^iV-rf tb - Ve 1 ly * ° ldei: child ™^ ^i« 8 more new rosponsibiHtS? youn'L" 
children having less access to facts about the divorce teem*, of a desire to %-«ct 
Lhem boys Nug u a confusing replacement situation for their fa^cr^or «4i*s 
receiving ambivalent messages about how women should respond to ma aU thSTato 
examples o, inherently individual, or child, characteristics of age and gender 'chat 
function to arfect adjustment not directly, but rather through their imnact on SSlv 
relationships. in this context, the boundaries between the child, dyad?c a£d f S I 
level variables become quite blurred, southing that we, in the conSr-'of Sa £ErF 
issue of ^JJoveioj^, see as quite a positive condition. 
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